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Hatfield’sCapitol Punishment 


I t tells you almost everything about 
the new Republican Congress that 
the poor, the left-out, the elderly 
and the very young are looking to the 
Senate, that hotbed of millionaires, 
lawyers and egotists, for rescue. But 
while the House was busy chopping off 
benefits for the unfortunate, the Senate 
was preoccupied with chopping off the 
chairmanship of an irregular fellow 
member. 

They knew they looked silly, but they 
couldn’t help themselves. Mark Hatfield, 
Republican of Oregon, is a notorious, 
chronic dissenter. But if he has raised 
ethical questions in his long career, he has 
never been guilty of an absence of 
conviction. He is still a hero to a 
generation who bless him for his steadfast 
opposition to the Vietnam War. And he 
looks like the hero of a Hawthorne novel. 
As he stood before the mikes in the 
corridor outside the chamber, the sun 
glinted on his silver hair, his blue eyes, his 
narrow, troubled face. 

He would fight for his chairmanship, he 
said. He would not leave his party. He had 
been in it too long. He would not switch to 
the Democrats — he remembered 
Theodore G. Bilbo, the Mississippi racist 
Democrat of the bad old days. He found 
the situation unpleasant. He thought the 
causes were “generational rather than 
ideological.” 

He may have been right. It may well 
have been a question of youth’s having to 
be served. His two tormentors were Sens. 
Connie Mack, a sophomore from Florida, 
and Rick Santorum, an angry freshman 
from Pennsylvania. Mack was 
propounding the shallow wisdom of his 
kind. It was perfectly all right to have 
principles if you are a Republican. It just 
won’t do if you are in the leadership. 
Principles have to go — or your 
chairmanship. 

Mack’s lieutenant, Santorum, a former 
congressman, is fresh from the tutelage of 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich, who 
taught his charges the importance of 
being militant and obnoxious. Santorum 
explained that the balanced budget 
amendment was the key to the revolution, 
and that Hatfield, the only Republican 
“nay,” had no right to thwart the will of 
the people. Santorum was suffering from 
an acute case of nostalgia for Newt, which 
afflicts many House grads. The order, the 
swiftness, rewards and retributions, 
everything certain, simple, final. The 
Senate is all foggy, foggy dew. 

One sympathetic observer mused: “A 
guy like Santorum comes charging into 
the Senate, sees Robert Byrd talking 
about the Roman Empire for four hours 


and saying he’ll need five weeks to lay it 
all out, and he says to himself, ‘We’ve got 
to change the rules.' ” The freshman 
caucus of 11 hard-charging 
revolutionaries is said to discuss the 
subject regularly. The Founding Fathers’ 
analogy of the House as the coffee cup 
boiling with passions that must be 
emptied into the cooling saucer of the 
Senate does not help. 

The cream of the jest was that the 
Republicans filed out of their weekly 
caucus lunch wearing their bola tie pins in 
tribute to their post-amendment 
acquisition, Sen. Ben Nighthorse 
Campbell, the Senate’s only Native 
American. Campbell, who wears a 
ponytail, drives a Harley Davidson to 
work and holds a Judo championship, was 
attending the first lodge meeting of his 
new tribe, and there was speculation 
about his comfort level among enemies of 
nonconformity. 

Bob Dole (Kan.) was a walking 
reminder of the difficulties of running for 
president as Senate party leader. He has 
to humor new members, take then- 
vengeful fantasies seriously. But he 
opened himself to needling from his rival, 
Sen. Phil Gramm of Texas, who 
discovered a new tolerance for dissent in 
his heart and said that action against 
Hatfield took the heat off the Democrats, 
who were really to blame for the 
amendment’s defeat. 

Democratic leader Tom Daschle (S.D.) 
wandered by the proceedings at one point, 
wreathed in smiles. The clouds had lifted 
from over his flock. The White House, for 
a change, was chuckling about someone 
else’s blunder. 

Republican senators called to judge 
Hatfield were uncomfortably aware that 
Oregon has another senator who might 
need judgment more. For two years, the 
Senate ethics committee has failed to 
move in the case of Bob Packwood. 
Allegations were first reported in the 
Washington Post in November 1992. 

Swift justice for one and not the other 
made Republicans even more 
self-conscious about punishing Hatfield. 
The showdown on Hatfield came to 
naught; in the end, only three senators 
spoke against him and no vote was taken. 

Hatfield had already had assurance 
from home that all was forgiven. Right 
after his amendment vote, Oregonians 
reproached him. But once it seemed the 
Senate was about to strip him of his 
chairmanship, they rallied by the 
hundreds, praising his independence and 
his worth. 

Voters, it seems, like principles. 



